SIR   HUMPHREY   GILBERT
administrator. He was without question glad to be back
in England; complaints about an affliction of his eyes ceased
as soon as Ireland was out of sight. In 1570, the year of
his return, he was knighted, and about this time he married
Anne Ager, a lady of undoubted wealth and alleged beauty.
After a year or two in Devon, he settled down in the rural
surroundings of what is to-day Limehouse.
For the next few years Humphrey Gilbert is an indistinct
figure. He went back to Ireland once, but only for a short
time. In 1571 he sat in Elizabeth's fourth Parliament as
member for Plymouth. The atmosphere of the house was
Puritan and independent, and Gilbert, championing the
Queen in all, seems not to have made a favourable impres-
sion. On one occasion Peter Wentworth attacked him as
" a flatterer, a liar, and a naughty man." " This," ob-
serves one of his biographers, " being the only incident of
his Parliamentary career mentioned by English historians,
we may justly infer that Sir Humphrey did not attain high
eminence as a statesman/3 I think we may.
The address in which Elizabeth prorogued that Parlia-
ment is tartly flavoured, but Gilbert had earned her appro-
bation and his reward. It came in the shape of a seven
years3 appointment as Surveyor-General of " all horses,
armour, weapons, munitions, artillery, etc." It was an
appointment made in the Chinese manner; it offered, that
is to say, in lieu of salary, the power to collect money and
retain a large proportion of it. Gilbert's terms of reference
included " the suppression of unlawful games, by which
archery is greatly decayed ": a clause which had its origin
not entirely in sentimental memories of battles long ago,
nor in the age's confidence in the bow's superiority over the
musket as a weapon of precision. There were commercial
interests involved, and it is possible here to detect the first
faint echoes of the post-War pamphleteer's favourite target,
the Armaments Racket. The best fire-arms were made
abroad. The best longbows were made in England. Up,
therefore, with archery!
Of Gilbert's activities as Surveyor-General we know
nothing. But a characteristic sidelight is thrown upon the
man by his sudden, though short-lived, addiction to
alchemy. There was a man called Meadley who claimed
to be able, by means of vitriol, to transmute iron into
copper, at that time a rare and expensive metal in England;